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STORY OF THE ASTORS. 

A HUNDRED years ago, there dwelt in the village 
of Waldorf, near Heidelberg, a peasant named Astor. 
He was married, and along with his wife and grown- 
up children, he toiled for a livelihood in the neigh- 
bouring fields, Waldorf was one of those quiet 
German villages which never seem to undergo any 
sort of change, and where, from the absence of stir, 
you might imagine that the inhabitants are asleep 
in their sun-baked dwellings. They are, however, 
anything but asleep. At early morn, they may be 
seen trudging forth in family groups, to their daily 
labour in the fields, where, drudging till nightfall, 
their only food is of the humblest possible descrip- 
tion—a lump of brown bread, or so, with at the 
best a little milk, or a mouthful of very poor 
wine. An honest, hard-working set of people they 
were, and still continue to be, many of them being 
descendants of those unhappy inhabitants of the 
Palatinate who suffered so greatly during the 
devastating wars in the seventeenth century. 

Astor, the father of the family, appears to have 
been a man of a pious character, with correct 
notions of the value of thrift and diligent indus- 
try. He had four sons, each of whom was trained 
to early rising, and taught to devote a certain 
portion of time to reading the Bible and saying 
prayers before going forth to daily pursuits. So 
reared, and with encouraging advices from their 
mother, the boys aspired to rise above the 
ordinary routine of labour at Waldorf. Two of 
them left the old home to push their way in 
the world. Of these, one got employment in 
London as a maker of musical instruments, for 
which he had a taste; and the other emigrated 
to America. The musical instrument maker 
being successful in his calling, invited John Jacob, 
one of his younger brothers, to join him, and 
for the time these two carried on _ business 
together. John Jacob Astor, who was born 
17th July 1763, was in his sixteenth year 
when he arrived in London to assist his elder 
brother. He resided in London for about four 
years, during which he acquired a facility in 


speaking the English language, which contributed 
greatly to his success in life. The temptations 
of the metropolis were powerless to divert him 
from his duties. He rose every morning at four 
o'clock, never forgot his devotional exercises, and 
wrought hard at his business. Of an enterprising 
turn, and with a fancy for emigrating to the 
United States, then newly established, he sailed 
for Baltimore in 1783, being then no more than 
twenty years of age. He carried with him a small 
consignment of musical instruments—not more, we 
believe, than five pounds worth of flutes—which he 
was to try to sell on commission. A chance cir- 
cumstance led him to abandon the musical instru- 
ment trade. On the voyage, he became acquainted 
with a person who strongly recommended him to 
exchange his consignment of instruments for furs, 
and take these to England for sale. Young Astor, 
on consideration, followed the advice. He sold his 
parcel of instruments in New York, bought furs, 
and brought them to London, where they met with 
a speedy and profitable sale. 

This fortunate incident was the turning-point 
in his fortune. He threw himself with eagerness 
into the fur-trade, in which, as is pretty well 
known, from Washington Irving’s Astoria, he had 
a remarkable career. Beginning on the narrowest 
scale, but bringing. to his task a persevering 
industry, rigid economy, and strict integrity, 
along with a sagacity quick to grasp and convert 
every circumstance to his advantage, he gradually 
improved his position, which was at first’ nothing 
but that of an obscure citizen in New York. For 
a number of years he dealt in furs derived chiefly 
from Canada, to which they were brought by the 
Indians ; but at length, about 1809, he succeeded 
in establishing an American Fur Company, prin- 
cipally by means acquired by his painstaking 
industry. The object of the Company was to 
establish trading-posts along the Missouri and 
Columbia Rivers, connecting them with inferior 
posts in the interior, to which peltries could be 
brought by trappers and Indians. From the main 
posts on the Columbia River the skins were to be 
sent by vessels round Cape Horn to New York ; 
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or alternatively, the vessels were to take the furs 
across the Pacific to Canton, and thence bring 
Chinese goods to the United States. It was alto- 
gether a gigantic undertaking, which involved not 
only a large sum of money, but prodigious skill 
and tact as regards management and the employ- 
ing of a corps of agents of various kinds. 

While an expedition was fitted out to proceed 
by sea to the mouth of the Columbia River, another 
expedition was set on foot by land and river to 
travel across the North American continent. The 
command of this latter expedition was given to 
Mr Hunt, one of the partners, who was noted for 
his great ability, coolness, and courage. Mr Hunt 
set out on this extremely hazardous enterprise in 
1810. The first thing he did was to visit Montreal, 
to pick up recruits, consisting of coureurs des bois, 
or rangers of the woods, and voyageurs, from the 
disbanded herd usually to be found loitering about 
the place, 

‘These men,’ as Irving explains, ‘ would set out 
from Montreal with canoes well stocked with 
goods, with arms and ammunition, and would 
make their way up the mazy and wandering rivers 
that interlace the vast forests of the Canadas, 
coasting the most remote lakes, and creating new 
wants and habitudes among the natives. Some- 
times they sojourned for months among them, 
assimilating to their tastes and habits with the 
happy facility of Frenchmen; adopting in some 
degree the Indian dress, and not unfrequently 
taking to themselves Indian wives. Twelve, fifteen, 
— months would often elapse without any 
tidings of them, when they would come sweeping 
their way down the Ottawa in full glee, their 
canoes laden down with packs of beaver-skins ; 
and now came their turn for revelry and extrava- 
gance,’ The kindred class of voyageurs, who also 
sprang out of the fur-trade, still formed a frater- 
nity who were employed as carriers and assistants 
in long internal expeditions of travel and traffic, 
proceeding by means of boats and canoes on the 
rivers and lakes. ‘Their dress is generally half- 
civilised, half-sav: They wear a capot or sur- 
coat made of a blanket, a striped cotton shirt, 
cloth trousers or leathern leggings, moccasins of 
deer-skin, and a belt of variegated worsted, from 
which are suspended the knife, tobacco-pouch, 
and other implements. Their language is of the 
same piebald character, being a French patois, 
embroidered with Indian and English words and 

The lives of the voyageurs are passed 
in wild and extensive mer in the service of 
individuals, but more especially of the fur-traders. 
d of French descent, and inherit 
much of the gaiety and lightness of heart of their 
ancestors, being full of anecdote and song, and 
ever ready for the dance, They inherit, too, a 
fund of civility and complaisance ; and instead 
of that hardness and grossness which men in 
laborious life are apt to indulge towards each 
other, they are mutually obliging and acommo- 
dating ; interchanging kind offices, yielding each 
other assistance and comfort in every emergency, 
and using the familiar appellations of “ cousin” 
and “ brother,” when there is in fact no relation- 
ship. Their natural good-will is probably height- 
ened by a community of adventure and hardship 
in their precarious and wandering life. No men 
are more submissive to their leaders and employers, 


| more capable of enduring hardship, or more good- 


humoured under privations. Never are they so 
happy as when on long and rough expeditions, 
toiling up rivers or coasting lakes; encamping 
at night on the borders, gossiping round their 
fires, and bivouacking in the open air, 

After a variety of adventures in which great 
hardships were endured, Mr Hunt and party 
reached the Columbia River, and finally arrived at 
Astoria, such being the name of what was to be the 
trading-post of departure by sea, Misfortunes had 
already overtaken the Company. The vessel des- 
patched by Mr Astor was wrecked, and from fresh 
expeditions there ensued no practical benefit. The 
breaking out of the war betwixt Great Britain and 
the United States was the final blow given to 
the concern. Fort Astoria fell into the hands 
of the British ; and the American Fur Company 
thereupon partially breaking up, the trade in 
peltries was forthwith engrossed by the North- 
west Company and other associations. Although 
Mr Astor's plans had so far proved disastrous, he 
did not repine, but continued to trade in furs, and 
to engage in other advantageous enterprises. So 
realising a small fortune, he began to invest money 
in the purchase of land in and about New York, 
the rapid growth of which he foresaw must soon 
vastly raise the value of real estate. These calcu- 
lations proved correct. The property he acquired 
rose in some instances to a hundred times the 
price originally paid for it. He also erected num- 
erous public and private buildings in a handsome 
style, which he advantageously let. One way and 
another, he realised the largest fortune ever, till 
that time, accumulated in America, amounting to 
twenty millions of dollars, or four millions of 
pounds sterling. 

As mere money-making is not to be highly com- 
mended, the extraordinary success of John Jacob 
Astor cannot merit anything like a eulogium. 
We give his story only as offering a remarkable 
instance of extraordinary shrewdness, and _perse- 
vering diligence in ordinary pursuits, It is stated 
that he continued through life to be an early riser, 
to be scrupulously attentive to his business con- 
cerns, and to be noted for fair dealing. So long as 
he was able, he took daily exercise on horseback. 
He was by no means stingy in money matters, but 
contributed pretty aay to charities, Amidst 
the bosom of his family and friends, he drew out 
existence pleasantly, and was till the last exem- 
plary as regards religious duties. He died at 
New York, 29th March 1848, at the ripe age of 
eighty-five years. 

Not till after the death of John Jacob Astor, was 
the extent of his munificence known. Among the 
charitable provisions in his will, the first worthy 
of mention was a bequest of fifty thousand dollars 
for the benefit of the poor of Waldorf, his native 
village, a sum which the Grand Duke of Baden 
judiciously applied for the instruction of young 
persons, who would otherwise have been destitute 
of education, There was a still grander bequest. 
It was the sum of four hundred thousand dollars 
—eighty thousand pounds sterling—to found and 
maintain a public library in New York, where an 
institution of this kind, if only for general refer- 
ence, was greatly wanted. nder the manage- 
ment of trustees, the Astor Library, as it is called, 
was established in a handsome edifice erected for 
the pu The collection of books, drawn from 


every European country, is much esteemed for its 
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value in promoting literary study. Forthis crown- 
ing act of beneficence, the memory of John Jacob 
Astor is worthy of all honour. Let others who 
have the means, whether in America or Europe, 
go and do likewise. 

The greater portion of the fortune of John Jacob 
Astor was inherited by his son, William B. Astor, 
who, following up his father’s arrangements, con- 
tinued to augment his acquired wealth, by sedulous 

everance until his decease, which took place 
recently, 24th November 1875. William B. Astor 
is reputed to have had none of his father’s daring 
enius. His life was not devoid of generous deeds, 
ut from the time he succeeded to his father’s 
estate, at fifty-six years of age, accumulation was 
his absorbing object. The following sketch of the 
character and career of this second of the Astors, 
appears in the Spectator newspaper : ‘He had been 
trained to watch his father’s property, and for the 
rest of his life he pursued unswervingly a single 
purpose—that of so managing “the Astor Estate” 
that it should grow greater in his hands, He was 
not a mean man, still less a miser, any more than 
he was a generous one. He thought his father had 
not distributed quite enough among some relatives, 
and in a moderate, sensible way, at a cost of a few 
thousands, he remedied all the deficiencies he per- 
ceived. He heard that the trustees of the Astor 
Library, after their large expenditure on buildings, 
had hardly adequate funds for book-buying, and 
he added forty thousand pounds to his father’s gift 
of eighty thousand, He gave, when asked, to chari- 
ties, and not illiberally ; but his usual cheque was 
one for two hundred pounds, and he is only once 
recorded to have made a donation of ten thousand 
pounds at once. He lived also liberally, with a 
town-house and large country place; but he lived 
moderately, spending on himself and his charities 
but a fraction of his income, secluding himself 
very much from the public eye, and taking no 
visible part in the business of the city or republic. 
He never became a director in any of the 
undertakings in which he held shares. His work 
for twenty-seven years was merely to manage his 
property, to cover his father’s lands with large 
ouses, till shortly before his death he possessed 
seven hundred and twenty, most of them of the 
first class and in the richest quarters, and to invest 
his yearly accumulations in the safest investments 
he could find. He never speculated or dealt on 
Change, or went in for grand coups, but steadily 
added house to house and share to share, working 
all the while as if he had still his bread to make, 
His office was as large as that of any great con- 
tractor, and he superintended it himself, goin 
down every day when in town to business, an 
keeping all under him at work. He paid well, and 
he must have had some judgment in men, for he 
was well served, and the art of inducing his 
—~ to give up their whole lives to his service. 

e had, too, a certain fidelity to his work and to 
the estate, and, we believe, put a clause in his 
leases under which he alone should undertake all 
a branch of work involving excessive 
labour and no profit, It is probable that while he 
adhered steadfastly to his own plan of life, and 
watched his fortune accumulating, he was a weary 
man, who thought life had very little to give, and 
had something of a dislike for the wealth which 
had made him such a name. He seemed to be 


to the estate which he had watched so long—by a 
feeling that to diminish it, even for great objects, 
would be in some sense a moral wrong. It may 
even be surmised that he was conscious of this 
feeling, and a little ashamed of it, broader ideas 
flitting occasionally before his mind. There is 
something to our ears excusatory in his frequent 
remark that his wealth brought him nothing but 
a maintenance and a daily round of work, wal the 


burdensome reputation of being the richest man |, 


in the Union. Nevertheless, he never intermitted 
his toil, but from 1860 to 1873 increased his 
buildings, till he was popularly described as “the 
Landlord of New York,” and was possessed of a 
fortune which the Tribune says is variously esti- 
mated, but may reach ten millions sterling. We 
have heard it estimated, not by vulgar rumours, 
but by grave capitalists, who had an interest in 
knowing the truth, at a very much larger sum ; 
but vast as the transactions of W. B. Astor were, 
Wall Street is shrewd, and the Tribwne’s estimate is 
likely to be found, when the property is valued 
for the succession, the terms of which are still 
unknown, very near the truth. John Jacob Aster 
certainly left four million pounds, most of it pro- 
ducing more than six per cent.; and allowing 
even forty thousand pounds a year for expenditure 
and management charges, the savings of twenty- 
seven years under such management as Mr W. B. 
Astor’s, added to the original fortune, cannot 
amount to much less than ten millions, and may 
rove to be much more. It is to be observed, 

owever, that the houses will be valued at a 

eriod of unusual depreciation. If the amount we 

ave stated should be realised, Mr Astor’s fortune 
was one of the largest ever at the disposal of a 
single man, unfettered by the responsibilities of a 
house like the Rothschilds, or by settlements such 
as reduce the London dukes to life-tenancies,’ 

As John Jacob Astor named a grandson as one 
of the Trustees of the Library he founded in New 
York, we assume that the magnificent fortune 
left by William B. Astor is duly inherited by 
this representative of the family. The third of 
the Astors may be ranked among those extra- 
ordinarily rich men whose wealth is reckoned by 
millions, It is generally stated that the late Mr 
Astor was the richest man in the States, but we 
see that this is controverted by the Californians ; 
they aver that the richest is Mr John Mackey, who 
ten years ago was a working miner, and now owns 
gold-mines which bring him an income of ten 
millions of dollars, or two millions of pounds ster- 
ling, annually. Be this as it may, it seems to be 
understood that the representative of the late Mr 
Astor has inherited property to the value of ten 
millions sterling. There are rich men in Great 
Britain, but we fancy none can come up to this. 
What any one can rationally do with such enormous 
wealth, would be difficult to say. To disperse it 
in an extravagant style of living, would be a crime, 
the height of folly. To give away large sums in 
charitable donations might have a pauperising ten- 
dency, and do more harm good. Much could 
certainly be done to public advantage in the sani- 
tary improvement of cities, in helping educational 
movements, in founding libraries where they are 
likely to be appreciated, in measures for civilising 
countries still in a state of semi-barbarism, and in 
well-conceived scientific enterprises beyond the 
reach of ordinary appliances, 
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The very thought of ten millions being accumu- 
lated in the course of two generations creates a 
d of wonder. Suppose that the sum is not to 
end there, but to go on accumulating at the same 
ratio during a third and a fourth generation, the 
result becomes a little overwhelming. Meanwhile, 
without going into speculations as to the future, 
we may hope that a decently good use will be 
made of the colossal fortune founded by John 
Jacob Astor, who, at the outset of life, as we have 
seen, was nothing more than a poor boy in the 
village of Waldorf. W. C. 


FALLEN FORTUNES 
CHAPTER IX.—WORMWOOD. 


For many minutes after his companion had left 
the room, John Dalton sat in the same posture, 
his hands lying idly before him, and his mind 
busy with the past. He had been a fortunate man 
all his life ; so his friends said; and up to within a 
year or two he had had no reason to disbelieve 
them. He had always had enough for his needs, 
and for the needs of those he loved, and these 
had not been of a simple kind. He had never 
been ostentatious, but he had mingled with the 
best society without any outward sign of inferi- 
ority as regarded means; while in other respects 
he had stood high in it. His company had been 
always sought for, but not as that of a mere 
raconteur and dinner-wit, though he had the 
name of being such: he had been invited every- 
where on equal terms. In such a circle he had 
had, of course, no reputation for wealth, but his cir- 
cumstances had been more than easy ; he had had 
no lack of servants and carriages ; and if his home 
entertainments had not been upon so splendid a 
scale as those of most of his acquaintances, th 

had been sought after for their intrinsic goodness, 
as much as for the genial reputation of the host. 
Mrs Dalton possessed tact, in addition to much 
better qualities’; and though caring nothing for 
such matters herself, had looked after the Tittle 
dinners in Cardigan Place with her own eyes, 
because she saw that her husband wished them 


to be perfect. She had been an ‘excellent 


manager ’—but by no means in the sense used 
by the compilers of cheap cookery-books. She 
had taken care in the first place that things 
should be good—the best of their kind ; and after 
that—but at a great distance—had made provision 
for economy. Her girls had been brought u 

sensibly, for the sphere in which they moved, 
but in a manner which by no means fitted them 
to endure poverty; and it was poverty—and worse 
than poverty, Ruin, which their father had brought 
upon them. Of course he had not thought such a 
catastrophe possible, when he had commenced his 
speculative career; he would not even have ad- 
mitted that he was plunging into speculation ; all 
had looked safe and smooth; nothing had seemed 
to be wanting but a little happy audacity to place 
a man of his ability and connections in the very 
first rank of ‘business men.’ He had always 
despised the class so termed, finding them, as he 
generally did, so much slower, duller, and more 
ignorant—except upon one or two special subjects, 
such asa man of quick intelligence could master 
in a week—than himself; and his failure would 
have been galling to him, had there not been a score 


of other and more cogent reasons for his bitterness 
of spirit. As it was, the injury to his amour propre 
was not felt at all, in the agony of his deeper 
wounds. His pride—and John Dalton, though such 
‘good company,’ and ‘ hail fellow, well met,’ with all 
degrees of men and women, was a very proud man— 
was indeed humbled to the dust; but that was 
nothing in comparison with the humiliation he 
had wrought with those whom—to do him justice 
—he had ever loved better than himself. What 
would now become of his wife and children ? was 
the question which beat importunately at the 
door of his brain, but which for the moment he 
was shutting out by reminiscences of the past 
hardly less bitter. When, and how, was it, reflected 
he, that he had first been tempted to leave his 
former mode of life, and to embark upon this sea 
of troubles? As to who had been his tempter, he 
had no doubt; but where had he first encount- 
ered him? It was at a dinner to which he had 
been invited by a bachelor friend—a Guardsman— 
at Greenwich. The company had been mostly 
younger than himself, as was often the case, for 
his wit and animal spirits recommended him to the 
young; and the only one present who was his 
senior, or rather had appeared to be so, had been 
Richard Holt. This man, it was evident, was not 
of the same class as the rest; and beyond a passing 
thought of what he was wanted there for, Dalton 
would probably not have troubled himself about 
him, but for a circumstance that took place after 
dinner. One of the guests, a young man of title, 
had drunk rather freely, and over an argument, 
in which he was clearly in the wrong, with Holt, 
used some contemptuous expression, reflecting 
upon his calling as a stock-broker. 

Holt behaved very well, putting much apparent 
restraint upon himself, for his host’s sake ; and 
Dalton, always generous and impulsive, had taken 
up the cudgels for him, and silenced his assailant. 

‘You have made a friend of the best fellow in 
England to help you out of a scrape,’ whispered 
his entertainer, when the — breaking up ; 
but as Dalton was not in the habit of getting into 
the sort of difficulties to which he knew the other 
alluded, he saw no reason to congratulate himself 
upon the alliance, However, during their drive 
home, on the drag, it so happened that he found 
himself next the stranger, and a good deal of con- 
versation took place between them. The topic, 
which Dalton himself had introduced in order to 
put the other at his ease, was commercial affairs, 
with which Holt shewed himself thoroughly ac- 
quainted. He spoke of his own misfortune in 
having been all his life connected with them, which 
had produced his wealth, without the power of 
enjoying it in the way he desired. ‘I find myself 
cut off from society, except that of such young 
gentlemen as these,’ said he, ‘ who make use of my 
services without permitting me to pretend to their 
friendship. He spoke with a certain mixture of 
pride and humility which prepossessed the other 
in his favour ; while his references to City matters 
inflamed Dalton’s ambition with that idea of ‘grow- 
ing rich beyond the dreams of avarice,’ from which 
much better-balanced minds are not altogether 
free. 
‘With your manners and your connections, Mr 
Dalton, success would indeed be easy,’ Holt had 
answered, when sounded on this point: ‘such an 
address as yours, if you will permit me to say so’ 
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(a favourite expression of his new friend’s), ‘ would 
fetch a very high price east of Temple Bar; we 
are cunning enough, but without the tact that 
at once persuades and conquers.” The flatte 
was coarse, but, administered after a Greenwic 
dinner, on the top of a drag, it was not found 
fault with; their throve apace, 
and before they reached town, Dalton discovered 
—he never quite knew how—that a certain con- 
nection already existed between himself and his 
companion, which at once established confidential 
relations between them, This bond of union was 
that Philip Astor, Dalton’s half-brother, of whom 
we have already spoken. That Astor was not a 
legitimate son of Dalton’s father, was now in- 
contestable, for it had been so settled by the law ; 
but it was admitted even by the legitimate branch 
of the family that his case had been a hard one. 
He was by many years John Dalton’s senior, and 
until his father’s second marriage—which was 
in fact his first—had supposed himself to be his 
son and heir. Not till he was almost of age had 
he been made aware of his true position, and the 
discovery had acted fatally upon his character. 
He had become reckless and improvident ; and 
though a considerable pecuniary provision had 
been made for him, he had squandered all his 
means long before his father’s death, which had 
not taken place till John had himself arrived at 
man’s estate. Then it was that Philip brought 
his lawsuit, and lost it ; but so far from feelin 
bitter against his left-handed kinsman, John h 
offered to assist him from his own purse. The 
two brothers had met, and though the interview 
had been a stormy one, they had parted with less 
of ill-feeling than might have been expected. The 
one could only proffer as a gift what the other 
would only accept as a right; and so John’s 
generosity came to nothing; but he had always 
entertained a kindly feeling for poor Philip, and 
had contrived, unknown to him, to procure him 
the means of livelihood as a merchant’s clerk. 
This situation, however, upon discovering to whom 
he was indebted for it, Astor had thrown up, and 
down to that very night, John knew not what 
had become of him. To his great surprise, Holt 
now informed him that Philip had been employed 
in his office for some years. 

Such had been the first introduction of the man 
of business to the man of fashion, and it had 
soon ripened into intimacy. As to Philip, he 
had doggedly refused, according to his present 
employer’s account, to hold any intercourse with 
his half-brother ; so no more was said about that 
matter ; but Dalton and Holt did a good deal of 
business together, or rather in concert. Whether 
the latter had inoculated the former with the love 
of speculation, or whether he originally had it in 
his blood, is doubtful, though Dalton was now 
ready to put all the blame upon his late ally; it is 
more probable that Dalton was eager, and that the 
other did but stimulate his wishes. But they had 

me into a good many ‘ likely things’ together— 
iiidan by Holt’s advice—and for a little time 
matters had gone very well with them. In return 
for his assistance in this way, Holt had suggested 
rather than stipulated that his new friend should 
introduce him, upon as equal terms as might be, 
into society ; and this Dalton had done. It was no 
small proof of his own social influence that he had 
brought Mr Richard Holt into more than one 


exclusive circle, and kept him there, under what 
were certainly disadvantageous circumstances. The 
Campdens, though there was nothing absolutely 
vulgar about them, had nothing to boast of in the 
way of birth or breeding, nor was their position in 
the county so assured that they could afford to 
have a man like Holt living with them almost 
en famille; he would never have found himself at 
Riverside but for his friend’s good offices. In more 
than one case Dalton had had cause to lament the 
fate which had thus made him a sort of Siamese 
twin of the prosperous stock-broker ; for the slights 
that had been inflicted upon the latter, or which 
he had more often brought upon himself, he had in 
some degree shared ; but his bitterest regret was 
that he had permitted this man to gain a footing in 
his own family. The thing had been unavoidable 
. he was to — his alliance, but it had been 
one against the grain—so grudgingly that the 
other had scarcely thanked ‘le for + ler it had 
turned out even worse than he had anticipated. 
Mrs Dalton was a woman always ready to welcome 
her husband’s friends, and make them, so far as was 
‘amg her own ; his social success owed more to 
er tact in this respect than perhaps he would 
have been ready to allow; but she could not wel- 
come this man, who was not his friend, but only 
his business ally. She had disliked him before she 
saw him, as the person who had seduced her 
husband from his former pursuits—if such they 
could be called ; had persuaded him to exchange 
his réle as a charmer of society, but one who never- 
theless spent much of his time at home, for, what 
she would have called in another, a sordid ambi- 
tion. She did not want him to amass more money, 
and certainly not by associating with companions 
such as this man, whose manners and appearance 
were to her mind, though she did not speak her 
mind, by no means the worst of him. Kate did not 
like him, it was plain, and still less Jenny—Jenny, 
the invalid, who, though so fragile of frame, had so 
keen an eye and sharp a tongue; and yet, with 
all these members of his family, as it seemed to 
Dalton, this fellow had affected a certain intimacy, 
When he had talked just now of ‘those dear 
to him,’ and had offered to be their friend, as 
though it were a favour on his part, he had felt 
inclined to knock him down, And yet, in truth, 
it had become necessary that somebody should 
befriend them. He himself was a hopelessly 
ruined man, while Holt was, by his own con- 
fession, rich. He could not say that he had 
become so at his expense; nor, indeed, had his 
own losses, so far as he knew, been of the least 
advantage to the other; but, somehow, he felt 
as though he had been the man’s cat’s-paw. As 
to the Lara, the speculation had been brought 
under his notice—like all the rest—by Holt, but 
in amore private sort of way ; it was a pet invest- 
ment of Holt’s own, and at one time they had 
ssessed nearly the whole mine between them. 
hen, as the shares rose, Holt had, it seemed, 
sold out—as, indeed, he had advised Dalton to 
do—while he had held on; and the end was that 
the one had come out of it all safe, and with a 
large sum in pocket, while the other had lost 
his all, and more than his all; for Dalton had 
not only lost his own money, but that of his wife, 
which, a her own wish, and from her unbounded 
confidence in him, had not been settled upon her 
at their marriage. His shame and horror were 
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so great, that for the moinent he had not dared 
to look that part of the matter in the face, but 
had forced his thoughts, as we have said, to travel 
back over that fatal part of his life’s journey on 
which Richard Holt had just become his com- 
panion. He had felt of late months that com- 
panionship growing more and more distasteful 
to him, but at the same time more indis- 
pensable ; he distrusted him in his heart, though, 
as reason told him, without any justification for 
such a feeling: he had begun to hate the man 
because he thought he saw he had had the 
audacity to look even beyond his friendship ; 
and though up to that night he had been able 
to regard his pretensions with grim contempt, 
he could not do so now. It was that reflection 
which had, in fact, made him so rude to Holt 
at parting an hour or so ago—for so long had he 
been chewing the bitter cud of memory—and 
which now made the man so loathsome to him. 
And yet his mind preferred to dwell upon him, 
and his relations with himself, rather than upon 
his own ruin, and the effects that must necessarily 
result from it. For what was underlying all his 
thoughts, and tincturing their sadness with a 
bitterness far beyond that of the waters of death, 
was the consciousness that when he left that 
room it must needs be to seek the presence 
of his wife, to tell that dear one of the blow 
which had hurled her and hers from wealth to 
poverty, and that it was his own hand that had 
inflicted it. 

How cold and cruel, in her stately beauty, 
Nature looked that night ; how unmoved by the 
agony of his soul. How peacefully slept the moon- 
beams on the crags, as though to the lullaby of the 
river’s song! If he made away with himself, she 
would still smile on. If he shot himself! The 
thought recurred to him with a terrible impetu- 
osity, before which all mere sentimental reflections 
vanished, Would it not be better to have done 
with life, the sweets of which had been squeezed 
out, and nothing left but the bitter rind? He could 
do no good to his wife and children by living on, 
for he could never be their bread-winner. How 
could he—he, who had done nothing from his 
youth up but fare of the best without toil of 
brain or muscle—he who had paid nothing but 
a light jest or two for his place in the world, 
hope to support these helpless ones, being himself 
so helpless! Nay, he would be a burden on 
them, rather, for a woman and children might 
find shelter which could not for very shame be 
accepted by a man like him. In all respects it 
would be better for them that he should die. As 
for the sin of it, and his own punishment here- 
after, it did not at that moment enter into his 
calculations ; if he thought of himself at all, it 
was to reflect that if he killed himself then and 
there, he should be spared the interview which 
was awaiting him below-stairs. He threw a 
glance round the room just as Holt had done 
upon leaving it, but it fell upon nothing in the 
way of weapon, unless a gilt paper-knife, with a 
ons tooth for handle, could be called so, with 
which he remembered, with strange distinctness, 
cutting Blackwood the last time he had visited 
Riverside in the spring. The ine had con- 
tained some forecast of the coming general election, 
and amongst other places had mentioned Bampton 
as wavering in its allegiance, and likely, though 


after many _ of fidelity, to return a Liberal 
candidate. ‘The vacancy in the borough had taken 
place through the death of its representative—the 
constituencies in general not having as yet been 
appealed to—but the apprehension expressed by 
the reviewer had proved groundless, to his cost. 
How Campden and himself had smiled over it at 
the time, and how confident he had been of the 
contrary issue—for Bampton had even then been 
in his eye, although vaguely—and how valueless 
and utterly uninteresting the whole subject had 
now become! If he had been a member of parlia- 
ment even, instead of a rejected candidate, it would 
have availed him nothing, but only have made his 
fall the greater. It was not probable, thought he 
grimly, that any difference would be made in the 
manner of his reception in the next world, from 
his having been chosen by the electors of Bampton, 
ornot, A tiger’s tooth! It was not by a bite, as 
he had read, that the tiger killed his man, but by 
one blow of his mighty paw. That must be an 
easy death to die; but the method was exceptional, 
and not within his reach. He took from his pocket 
a little penknife ; its handle was of tortoise-shell, 
inlaid with silver, and upon it was a date engraved. 
Jenny had given it to him upon his birthday, years 
ago, when she was quite a child, ailing in health, 
indeed, but before her disease had declared itself. 
‘Tt will not cut our love, dear papa,’ she had said, 
alluding to the proverb, and her present. His 
hand trembled for a moment, and he felt that 
sting in his eyelids which is the precursor of the 
bitterest tears ; but no tears fell. Since he loved her 
so much, it was the more necessary that he should 
do the best he could to smooth her life-path, and 
the best he could do was to die. That he honestly 
believed, for he was probably unaware how forc- 
ibly his own personal misery was impelling him to 
such a course. The blade was as keen as a razor, 
and had a sharp point. If he had been a doctor, 
or had had any scientific knowledge—whereas, 
thought he bitterly, ‘I know nothing ’—he would 
have known exactly where to strike, and all 
would have been over ina moment. He had read 
about ‘the jugular vein;’ but he could not 
work up his mind to cut his throat; he was not 
afraid to do so, but the idea shocked his fastidious- 
ness. ‘What a fuss that woman would make about 
her carpet!’ was a reflection too that characteristic- 
ally crossed his mind. He remembered to have 
seen a surgeon of his acquaintance indicate the 
exact spot in the left side where even the thrust 
of a needle would cause instant death ; if that was 
the case, surely a knife like this—— Here a 
circumstance occurred which disturbed him beyond 
measure. He heard the door behind him open and 
shut, and felt that he was not alone. as it 
possible that his wife, alarmed by his prolonged 
absence, and knowing that the others had long 
since retired, had come up to look after him. His 
face grew damp, and the —< blowing cold 
upon it, he began to shiver ; his hand became so 
unsteady that he could scarcely hold the knife, 
— which he now pretended to be paring his 
nails, 

‘I hope I have not disturbed you, Mr Dalton?’ 
said a cheerful voice. 

‘Thank Heaven! it is only Derwent,’ muttered 
the wretched: man. 


‘I came up for a book that I had forgotten,’ — 


continued the young fellow, ‘and had no idea that 
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you were still here, Your cigar is out; shall I give 
you alight ?’ 

‘No, Jeff; thank you’ 

There was something of sadness in the tone, that 
struck the lad’s keen ear. 

‘Can I do nothing for you? You are not ill, I 
hope 

‘Not I, my boy; only a little down in the 
mouth, from being the rejected of Bampton. If 
you had had a vote, you would have plumped for 
me, would you not?’ 

‘Indeed, Mr Dalton, I would plump for you for 
everything’ 

The genuineness of the 8 4 fellow’s speech, 
and its simplicity, were such as a man like Dalton 
could not fail to feel, even in his present, con- 
dition. 

‘I have no doubt of that, Jeff’ he replied 
kindly. ‘You and I have always been good 
friends,’ 

‘But the goodness was on your side,’ answered 
the boy. ‘It is to no one’s advantage in this 
house to be a friend of mine. It is everybody’s 
advantage to be a friend of yours.’ 

Dalton laughed so mockingly, that the other 
paused in wonder, and when he continued, his 
voice had a still more earnest gravity. It was 
evident that he saw something was very wrong. 

‘I am so powerless, Mr Dalton ; but if the most 
I can do can be of the least service to you or yours, 
you will not forget to make use of me. I have 
thews and sinews—but that is all, I am afraid.’ 

‘And wind, Jeff—excellent wind, if what Tony 
was telling me to-night was true. You got into 
_— about it, I hear, but you won the Guide 

ce,’ 

‘Yes ; I came in first, though it was almost by 
a fluke. If I had not gone at the brook, I should 
have been beaten. Here is the belt ;? and the lad 
exhibited that token of his prowess—which vanity 
had caused him to buckle round his waist, a broad 
leathern strap with a silver clasp—with conscious 
pride. 

‘And did you get a prize in the wrestling ring 
also? Were you Hercules as well as Hippomenes?’ 

‘No: Mr Holt said he thought that it would 
be considered “ unseemly ”—-he meant, I suppose, 
caddish—and yet I almost thought that Tony 
would have persuaded him to try a fall himself. 
He will do anything for Tony, or for the girls, or 
tor Mrs Dalton—that I will say for him,’ 

‘What a pity he did not wrestle,’ observed 
Dalton grimly. ‘They might have given him a 
cropper, some of them, big as he is.’ 

“Yes, indeed ; but he laughed it off by telling 
Tony that he couldn’t do it because his life was 
not insured ; though of course he never meant to. 
I suppose I must thank him for sticking up for me 
to-night, and saying that it was by his advice I 
entered for the Guide Race; though it was not 
true ; and he only said it to please Kitty,’ 

At any other time that suggestion would have 
excited Dalton’s wrath ; but he had not heard the 
boy’s last words, A sentence that had just before 
dropped from his lips quite accidentally was ringing 
in his ears, and made him unconscious of the rest. 

‘ Well, well, Jeff, we must not talk any more to- 
night, or Mrs Cainpden will be accusing me of 
teaching you more bad habits—sitting up till 
atau for one thing. Good-night, my 


‘ Good-night, Mr Dalton.’ As the boy withdrew, 
he noticed how his companion’s face fell forward 
on his hands, and felt that he was in sore trouble. 
It was so strange to see the man whom he had 
always known so light and gay, in this sad case, 
that he was loath to leave him, even at his own 
request. Yet he felt he had no choice. He could 
not cure his grief, whatever it might be, or even 
soothe it, being, as he had said, so powerless. He 
never knew that—powerless though he was—his 
entrance into that room had perhaps saved a 
fellow-creature from self-destruction. The words 
he had quoted from Holt’s mouth, ‘ Because my life 
is not insured,’ had reminded Dalton, who, in his 
agony of regret and shame, had clean forgotten 
the fact, that his own life was insured, and that 
the — would be made void by his suicide. 

There was no escape left for him in his wretch- 
edness, even in death itself. 


AUTOMATA. 


PassING over many notices of exceedingly curious 
but questionably authentic automata (machines 
acting by means of concealed machinery), from an 
early time, we come to the devices of Vaucanson, 
an ingenious Frenchman who lived at the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century. In 1730, the 
statue of the flute-player at the Tuileries sug- 
gested to him the idea of constructing an automaton 
which should actually play the flute. He accord- 
ingly set to work, and after some years produced 
the celebrated automaton flute-player, which was 
exhibited in Paris in 1738, said to be the most 
perfect android ever constructed. It performed 
many pieces on the German flute; a very remark- 
able fact, when we consider the complicated move- 
ments of the lips and fingers which are necessary 
to blow the instrument naturally. 

Vaucanson also executed another celebrated 
android, or automaton in human form, about 1741, 
which played the Provengal shepherd’s pipe, and 
beat a tambour de basque. One hand contained 
the flageolet, the other the stick for beating the 
tambourine. The automaton could play about 
twenty different airs. He also constructed an 
automaton duck, which closely resembled a living 
one. It ate with avidity and with quick motions 
of the throat, drank and muddled the water with 
its bill, quacked, and was supposed at the time to 
imitate by chemical means the process of digestion. 
Houdin, the noted conjurer, who repaired one of 
the wings, examined the figure, and discovered 
that each process was due to clever mechanism. 
Vaucanson is reported to have made several other 
automata of less note. One was a loom in which 
a donkey worked cloth, constructed to spite the 
silk- weavers of Lyon, who stoned Vaucanson 
because he attempted to simplify the old-fashioned 
loom. He also invented an endless chain, which 
still bears his name, and a machine to make 
meshes of equal size. In short, he was a most 
extraordinary genius, whose mechanical devices 
were vastly amusing. 

About the middle of the eighteenth century, a 
father and son, named Le Droz, of La Chaux de 
Fonds, Neufchatel, produced some clever automata. 
Le Droz the elder’s principal one was a figure of a 
child which wrote anything dictated to it. Le 
Droz the younger, who was born in 1752, is best 
known as the inventor of musical snuff-boxes. He 
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went to Paris at the age of twenty-two, taking with 
him, it is said, a female figure which played on 
the harpsichord. His most celebrated automaton 
was the piping bull-finch, contained in a gold snuff- 
box, four and a half inches long, and three inches 
broad. The box had a partition within, the — 

rtion containing the bird, the lower, snuff. The 
id of the box flew up with a spring, when a bird, 
about three-quarters of an inch long, of lovely 
plu made in enamelled gold, started up, 
Saat its tail, spread its wings, opened its 
bill, and began to pour forth a melodious song. 
When it ceased, it seemed to dart down into the 
box, the lid of which closed upon it. A similar 
automaton is attributed by some to Maillardet, and 
another was exhibited some years since in London. 
Le Droz the younger also constructed a drawing 
automaton. It had in one hand a metal style, 
under which a card of Dutch vellum was laid. On 
touching a spring, the figure began to draw, lifting 
the pencil at the necessary points, so as to avoid 
a slur, as in passing from a forehead to an eye. 
Having finished one drawing, the figure rested 
while another card was laid, It could fill five or 
six separate cards without being rewound. Le 
Droz is also stated to have produced an automaton 


peacock. 

The celebrated Automaton Chess-player was 
invented by Baron Wolffgang de Kempelen, of 
Presburg, Hungary, Aulic Counsellor of the Royal 
Chamber of the domains of the Emperor in 
Germany. The history of the machine has often 
been incorrectly told. The following is, we believe, 
the true account of it : 

In 1769, a revolt broke out in a Russo-Polish 

iment at Ri headed by a Pole named 

orouski. The Poles were eventually defeated in 
a pitched battle, and in the rout Worouski had 
both his legs shattered by a cannon-ball. He con- 
trived to throw himself into a ditch, and at night 
dragged himself to the neighbouring house of a 
surgeon named Osloff. The surgeon, moved by 
his sufferings, attended him and concealed him 
in his house. Both legs were amputated, and 
Worouski recovered, contrary to expectation. De 
Kempelen came about this time on a visit to 
Osloff, and to him was confided the secret, and his 
assistance ed to get Worouski out of the 
country ; for had he been found in the house, the 
consequences would have been serious. It hap- 
pened that Worouski was a fine chess-player, and 
the idea occurred to De Kempelen of concealing the 
mutilated man in a box, so that the contrivance 
could be passed off as a chess-playing automaton. 
In three months the automaton was finished. 
It has been so often described, that it will be suffi- 
cient to mention here that it was a life-size figure 
of a Turk seated at a chess-board. The machinery 
of the interior was attached to hanging frames, 
which could be pushed back, so that Worouski 
could conceal himself in the body, notwithstanding 
that it — to be filled with wheels, cranks, 
pulleys, &c. While the lower cupboard was being 
examined, Worouski crept into the body, an 
passed his arms and hands into those of the figure, 
and his head into the mask, whence he could see 
the chess-board. In order to give room for the 
passage of his head, the neck was surrounded with 
a large collar, so contrived as to conceal the 
hollow space necessary there. The spectators 
having, as it appeared, thoroughly examined the 


inside, the doors were closed, and the whole 
machine having been wheeled about the room, to 
shew that there was no connection from beneath, 
a small door in the thigh was opened, and the 
automaton wound up. ‘This winding up was a 
mere blind ; at each move, the noise of machinery 
in motion was heard; this noise was purposely 
introduced to drown the sound of the movements 
of the performer. On October 10, 1769, the first 
rehearsal was held, the — playing a game with 
Osloff. A month later, Worouski was sufficiently 
angen in his part. He was hid in a large 

ox, Which had to be moved very slowly, on pre- 
tence of fear of breaking the machinery, but in 
reality to protect the inmate. In order to avert 
suspicion, it was agreed to give on 
the road at all the towns passed through. The 
travellers got as far as Vitebsk, on the road to the 
Prussian frontier, without interruption, when the 
Empress Catharine, having heard of the singular 
powers of the chess-player, commanded its presence 
at the imperial palace, where the proscribed rebel 
actually played with the empress. It is said that 
she attempted to cheat by making a false move, 
when Worouski’s temper getting the better of him, 
nearly caused the whole conspiracy to collapse. 
The automaton upset the pieces with a blow of 
his hand, and the clock-work stopped as though 
injured. The empress took it very good-hum- 
ouredly, possibly because she was not sorry thus 
to save a lost game. She at once offered to pur- 
chase the automaton, and insisted on its being left 
in the palace library all night. Fortunately, De 
Kempelen managed to smuggle off Worouski in 
the big chest ; and next day he told the empress 
that the figure could not perform without him, and 
therefore that it was no use his selling it. 

Three months afterwards, the automaton was 
safe in England, under the management of Mr 
Anthon, to whom De Kempelen is stated to have 
sold it ; but, according to some accounts, it was not 
sold until after De Kempelen’s death in 1803. 
Anthon visited the whole of Europe, and made 
large sums by the exhibition, At his death it was 
bought by M. Mielzel, who took it to America. 
Mielzel died on his return passage ; and his heirs 
sold the ong” gm to M. Cronier of Belville, at 
whose house M. Houdin saw it in 1844. Houdin 
was the first to give the true story of this 
remarkable figure, on the authority of M. Hessler, 
a nephew of Dr Oslofl’s. 

De Kempelen also invented an articulating 
machine which pronounced words with a French 
accent. In most speaking-machines, the effect is 
produced by an assistant placed out of view, 
who hears and replies by means of a concealed 
acoustic tube ; as in the case of the invisible girl 
of M. Charles, which heard and answered questions 
through trumpets, apparently suspended: out of 
communication with any living person; or by 
placing the figure and the head of the assistant 
in the foct of two concave mirrors which are 
— to each other, a hole being made in 
the partition of the room, which is concealed 
by a thin cloth, De Kempelen’s machine 
seems to have really articulated by means of reed 
pipes and bellows. The construction of it em- 
ployed the inventor in 1783, and for some years 
after. After, many investigations, he discovered 
that the reed of the Highland bagpipe emits 
sounds most nearly resembling those produced by 
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man, and he succeeded in obtaining the vowel- 
sound a from a reed connected with a tube. By 
the invention of numerous contrivances of too 
elaborate a character to be described here, De 
Kempelen finally overcame all obstacles. He 
obtained the sounds of nearly all the consonants, 
and managed to combine them so as to form words, 
It was the intention of De Kempelen to make the 
machine to resemble a child; but it is uncertain 
whether it was ever so completed. 

M. Maillardet, a celebrated Swiss mechanician in 
the beginning of this century, produced a number 
of automata, of which the most remarkable was a 
lady who executed eighteen airs on the pianoforte, 
and actually pressed the fingers on the keys, the 
flats and sharps being played by means of pedals, as 
inanorgan. In fact,the instrument, though called a 

ianoforte, was a kind of organ blown with bellows. 

he figure is said to have played in a manner 
so similar to a living performer, that at a distance 
the difference could scarcely be perceived. Mail- 
lardet also invented a drawing and writing boy. 
Most writing and drawing androids are worked 
by machinery which passes through the floor to 
an adjoining room, where an assistant directs the 
figure by means of a pantograph, a scientific 
instrument, one arm of which being moved, causes 
the other arm to trace the movement in fac-simile. 
The cleverest of these was a writing-hand, 
exhibited in London, which was apparently 
isolated on a plate of glass, and consequently it 
appeared impossible for the movements to be 
obtained in the manner just described. There 
was in reality a double sheet of glass, the lower 
one, through which the motion was communi- 
cated, being movable; but both sheets of glass 
being transparent, the motion of the lower plate 
was not perceptible. Maillardet’s writing-boy 
was not dependent on such assistance, but really 
moved by the action of springs working on com- 
binations of various levers, which traversed the 
circumference of metal plates, the edges of which 
were cut into different shapes, so as to produce a 
corresponding outline; and to make the up-and- 
down strokes thinner or thicker as required, in 
imitation of actual writing and drawing. 

The same artist also invented a magician that 
answered questions. The figure was seated, and 
held a wand in one hand, a book in the other. 
Twenty oval brass medallions on which questions 
were inscribed were handed to the audience, 
who chose one at random. The chosen medallion 
was put into a drawer which shut with a spring. 
The figure then, after spending some time in 
apparent study, rose, ei the wand, and struck 
the wall above its head, when two folding-doors 
flew open, and displayed the answer. The doors 
then shut, and the figure re-seated itself. The 
modus operandi was simple. The medallions had 
holes, which did not precisely correspond, and 
these were brought into contact with needles, so 
as to produce a different result with each medallion. 

Maillardet also constructed an automaton tum- 
bler, only a few inches high, and inclosed in a 
glass case. When at rest, the tumbler sat on a 
slender steel rod, which it grasped with both 
hands, When in action, it descended and hung 
i its hands, then tumbled and adopted a variety 
of attitudes, and finally seated itself again on the 
rod, and bowed to the audience. 

The principle on which figures of rope-dancers 


and tumblers are made to imitate human action 
is, that the rod they grasp is a tube, through which 
levers are brought to bear on the figures. Though 
simple enough in the statement, their construction 
is very complicated, numerous small details which 
require great artistic skill having to be perfected. 
n addition to the above, Maillardet made a 
humming-bird, a steel spider that ran for three 
minutes, a caterpillar, a lizard, a mouse, and a 
serpent which crawled about in every direction, 
opened its mouth, hissed, and darted out its 
tongue, remaining in action for seven minutes. 

Robert Houdin, the most celebrated conjurer of 
his day, was a clever constructor of automata. 
The taste was first developed in him in conse- 
quence of his purchase from a Dutch mechanic, 
named Opré, of a small harlequin, which leaped 
out of a box, performed some evolutions, and 
returned to the box at the word of command. 
This automaton had to be repaired by Houdin, 
who afterwards repaired other automata—namely, 
Vaucanson’s duck, already noticed, and the Com- 
ponium, a mechanical orchestra, which could play 
operatic overtures with precision and effect, and 
could improvise variations without repeating itself. 
It was exhibited by a Prussian, named Koppen, 
in Paris, about 1829, and brought him in a con- 
siderable sum, after which he sold it. 

The automata made and exhibited by Houdin 
were four in number. One was a pastry-cook 
that issued from a door at the word of command, 
bringing various refreshments, according to the 
request of the spectators, At the side of the shop, 
assistant pastry-cooks were seen rolling paste and 
putting it in the oven. 

Another of Houdin’s automata was an imitation 
of the two clowns Auriol and De Bureau. The 
latter held out a chair at arm’s length, on which 
his comrade performed acrobatic tricks like his 
namesake in the circus at the Champs-Elysées. 
Afterwards Auriol smoked a pipe, and accompanied 
with the flageolet an air played by the orchestra. 
Since Houdin’s time, other tumbling figures have 
been exhibited. The earlier of these, called the 
Automaton Leotard, was constructed by Professor 
Pepper. It tumbled and postured on a swinging 
trapeze. It was patented, and the mechanism is 
fully described in the specification. A conjurer 
named Beaumont improved upon this by making 
a large doll vault upon a swinging rope, and, after 
holding by its hands, disengage them from the 
rope without assistance, and then wry wd its feet, 

A third mechanical contrivance of Houdin’s was 
the mysterious orange-tree, on which flowers and 
fruit seemed to grow at the request of the ladies, 
This was also used as part of a conjuring trick, a 
borrowed handkerchief being discovered in one of 
the oranges, which opened, when two butterflies 
took it by the corners and unfolded it. 

The electrical dial trick of Houdin’s may also be 
classed as automatic, it being intended that the 
spectators should believe it to be isolated. A dial 
of transparent glass was hung up in the theatre, 
and while suspended, it would mark any hour 
desired by the audience, and would strike the time 
on a crystal bell suspended with the dial, 

Sir Charles Wheatstone, the inventor of the 
stereoscope, devoted a great part of his life to 
studying the nature and laws of sound, He made 
a mechanical violin, which was both played and 
fingered by machinery. In 1835 he communicated 
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a paper to the British Association on the various 
attempts which have been made to imitate human 
a by mechanical means, This paper led to 

e construction of his speaking machine, which 
imitated simple articulate sounds with consider- 
able exactness. 

In 1875, the latest wonder in the way of 
automata, the joint invention of Mr John Nevil 
Maskelyne and of Mr John Algernon Clarke, was 
brought out at the Egyptian Hall, London. The 
figure, which has received the name of Psycho, 
represents a man in oriental costume, twenty-two 
inches high, seated cross-legged on a box, and, to 
all appearance, perfectly isolated, on a hollow 
cylinder of transparent glass, without any con- 
nection with an operator at a distance. It may be 
freely examined by the audience, who are allowed 
to look and feel within the body and pedestal, to 
ascertain that there is no Worouski concealed 
there. Psycho plays at whist with persons who 
volunteer from the audience, itself choosing and 
taking up with its finger and thumb the proper card, 
without any one calling out the cards played by 
the other oe It also performs several con- 
juring trig¢ks; replies to questions by striking a 

ll ; moves fast, or slowly, or stops, at the direc- 
tion of any one of the audience ; works sums in 
arithmetic ; and executes a variety of feats which 
demand intelligence, as well as complicated and 
ingenious mechanism. As yet, no positive ex- 
— of Psycho’s movements has been brought 
orward, though many ingenious guesses, such as 
that in Macmillan’s Magazine for January 1876, 
have been hazarded. 


WESTCHESTER TOWER. 


Some years ago, I had occasion to make a short 
trip from London, to visit my old college friend, 
Maitland, who had settled down as a clergyman 
in connection with the cathedral of Westchester. 
It was a pleasant excursion, chiefly by railway, 
and I was hospitably entertained. After dinner, 
my friend and I walked out in the dusk of the 
evening, to look at the antiquities of the place. 
In the course of our ramble, the moon rose, and 
threw a charm over the scene. With the moon- 
light streaming through the coloured windows, we 
sauntered through the ancient cathedral, enjoying 
the solemnity of the edifice. 

As we approached the gates of the choir, Mait- 
land, though accustomed to the place, became 
singularly silent. All at once, he called on me 
to notice that we were standing under the main 
central tower, and that in the vaulted dome over- 
head was a round black spot. ‘You see that 
dark spot,’ said he: ‘it is a covered hole opening 
up into the. tower. It is sometimes used for the 
hauling up of lead and timber for repairs on the 
roof. I call your attention to it now, because I am 
going to tell you something about it by-and-by.’ 

Seated once more at the fireside of my bachelor 
friend, I listened to what he had to say about the 
hole in the tower. I will try to repeat his story 
as he told it to me. 

*I suppose it must be about five years ago, soon 
after I came to the cathedral, that I was engaged 


one evening in this room, writing, when I had 
occasion to refer to a book not in my possession, 
but which I knew to be accessible to me in the 
cathedral library. To procure the work, I sallied 
out with a lantern; and I had not gone very far 
when I was assailed by a cheery shout from Symes 
—Geoffrey Symes—an Oxford man, who had been 
my junior at Oriel. Symes was a little eccentric. 
He had taken a fairish degree, and might have 
done well, but, being passionately fond of music, 
he took to studying the organ; and this had 
brought him to Westchester, as a professed pupil 
of the organist. As such, he was allowed to have 
constant access to the instrument—one of wonder- 
ful compass—in the cathedral. 

‘Symes would not, perhaps, have been called a 
scientific musician; but he had a wonderful gift 
of expressing thought and feeling on the organ, 
which he almost made to speak, so extraordinary 
was his power in bringing out effects. When 
engaged in this way, he seemed to be lost in an 
enthusiastic ardour. He wildly revelled in musical 
sounds, On this occasion, he seemed to resolve 
on a display of his powers. Rushing away for a 
few minutes, he brought little Jim Oxley, son of 
the verger, to blow the bellows; and, with this 
necessary aid, he set to work, and produced a 
voluntary that was altogether marvellous, and the 
effect of which was enhanced by the darkness. 
Well-known passages from great masters were 
skilfully welded with harmonious links into one 
another. One, however, a favourite of his as I knew, 
was complete, and alone—the “Quando Corpus,” 
from Rossini’s Stabat Mater. I could compare it 
to nothing but the strenuous forging together of 
solid bars of melody, so severe, so nervous, 
so weighty, was the working out of the theme, 
And last of all, with most ravishing sweetness, 
came the exquisite Duet and Chorus from Men- 
delssohn’s Lobgesang, “I waited for the Lord ;” 
and as' those delicate silvery strains of patience 
and thankfulness streamed into one another, and 
melted at last with the chorus into the great tide 
of praise, I was unconscious of anything but the 
music, and could have stayed there without 
further thought till the morning. 

‘I was aroused from my ecstasy by little Jim, 
who had been blowing the bellows all this time, 
asking me if he might go home, as his father did 
not know where he was. I let him out; and as the 
door fell behind him, I heard the low, dying wail 
of the organ, as Symes struck one or two ineffectual 
notes, and exhausted its last breath. He came 
down and joined me; and as I was taking up my 
book and lantern, previous to our departure, he 
suddenly cried : “ Hollo! that tower-hole is open. 


Just fancy looking down through there into the 
nave. 

“Yes,” said 1; “I daresay it would be very 
pretty ; in the meanwhile, I am going home, 

owever. 

“All right,” said Symes. “Lend me your 
lantern, and J ‘ll bid you good-night.” 

“Why, what are you going to do?” I said. 

“ Going up into the tower,” he replied. 
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‘In vain I tried to dissuade him, using every 
argument to represent to him the folly, the use- 
lessness, the danger of such a proceeding. Good- 
humouredly but obstinately, he threw aside my 
remonstrances; and when at last I found him 
resolved, I made up my mind reluctantly, and not 
in the best of humours, to accompany him on his 
fool’s errand. Thank God that I didn’t leave him 
alone, as I had intended ! 

‘I was little disposed, however, to respond to 
his lively sallies, as I followed him into the stair- 
case which led to the tower. The lantern was of 
little use to us as we climbed the worn steps. A cold 
strip of moonlight came through an open slit in the 
wall now and then, but otherwise we were in the 
dark. After some few minutes’ ascent, we came to 
a doorway that led over the top of the transept 
arch under the leads of the roof. Begging Symes 
to look about him and to tread careful m1 passed 
after him through the darkness into the main 
tower. From where we stood, the upper side of 
the dome-like ceiling of the centre of the nave, 
between the two transepts, rose like an inverted 
cup before us; and at the apex of the dome, 
through the opening which had suggested this way- 
ward undertaking, the moonlight streamed duly 
up into the darkness of the tower. To carry out 
his purpose, Symes now proceeded to crawl up the 
dome, in order to look down through the orifice. 
I knew it was of no avail to say anything, so I 
stood and watched him with anxiety, as he leaned 
over the verge of the chasm. 

‘As I gazed, I became aware that immediately 
above the opening a stout rope was swinging, to 
which was attached a large hook. I remembered 
that some repairs had been going on for a few days 
on the roof of the cathedral, and that I had seen 
one or two rolls of lead wound up through the 
hole on the previous day. These thoughts were 
Herp through my mind, when Symes, catching 
nold of the rope, jerked it, to ascertain that it was 
fastened above, and leaned forward with his weight 
upon it, as he looked downwards with exclamations 
of delight. “Come‘up, sir, and see ; do!” he cried. 
“Tt’s worth all the trouble of a climb.” 

‘I was just about to creep up, that I might share 
his gratification, when a sudden whirring, grating 
sound of wheels above—a gasping exclamation— 
a scuffling snatch with his feet, at the edge of the 
hole, and before I could move, I saw the poor 
fellow disappear rapidly through the opening, as 
the rope uncoiled itself with increasing velocity 
from the winch overhead. It flashed across me 
in a moment. The handle of the winch had 
been imperfectly secured; the jerk and the subse- 
quent weight had overcome the resistance, and 
trusting wholly to the rope, he had slipped from 
his footing. e hope occurred to me, that the 
evident resistance which still restrained the free 
revolutions of the winch might prevent the de- 
scent being so rapid as to endanger life or limb ; so 
that he would possibly land in safety with only a 
severe fright and shaking. These thonghts crowded 
pell-mell upon my mind, at the first shock of 
surprise. But, conceive my horror, when, with a 
loud jar, the noise of the wheels ceased, and the 
rope no ionger descended. 

‘How I started! He has let go, thought I, and 
listened breathlessly, in sickening expectation of 
the crash which I conceived must follow. But 
all was still; and mechanically I crawled up to 


the edge of the hole and leaned over, thinking to 
see his crushed body in a ghastly heap below me, 

‘No! About five-and-twenty feet down, vibrat- 
ing in sheer space, was suspended my poor friend, 
at a height of at least fifty feet above the stone 
flooring of the nave, He was in the very midst 
of the stream of light that poured through the 
clerestory windows. In some way or another, he 
had relieved the strain upon his hands, by getting 
his leg over the hook at the end of the rope. I 
called to him to hold fast for a while, and to keep 
up his courage ; but I never shall forget his des- 
pairing eyes, nor the hoarse agonising whisper that 
replied : “I can’t hold on! I’m numbed. Loose 
the winch! Be quick, for God’s sake!” 

‘Waiting for no further suggestion, I rushed 
back again to the staircase, and found in the 
darkness, almost by intuition, the steps which led 
still upwards, and hastened to mount them. Once 
or twice, as I panted in the ascent, I remember that 
I came to the edge of a sheer depth, and drew 
back, scarcely conscious of the danger. 4 listened 
intently for any sound from below, but heard 
nothing; and at length, in what must have been 
an incredibly short space of time, breathless and 
gasping, I emerged on the rough uneven floorin; 
of the higher story of the tower. Trembling, 
crept carefully forward to the centre of the space, 
and found the winch standing over an openin: 
corresponding to the one below. I eagerly look 
down, and could just see that something was still 
suspended in the now partially obscured light. I 
shouted again and again words of encouragement 
and hope ; but there was no reply. With a sicken- 
ing thrill, I set to work to examine the winch, and 
found, as I eo -ger that the handle had been 
entangled in the coils of a rope, from which I 
had some difficulty, in the darkness, in extricat- 
ing it. But once released, I allowed it to revolve 
slowly, until I felt that there was no further 
strain upon it. Scarcely, however, had the assur- 
ance of Symes’s security dawned upon me as a 
possibility, when a deadly faintness crept over 
me, and I think for a minute or two I lost con- 
sciousness, 

‘How I succeeded in getting down without dis- 
aster through that perilous labyrinth, I can form 
no idea, nor have I any recollection, I remember 
devoutly thanking God, as I stepped out from the 
door of the transept on to the floor of the nave. 

“Here I am, old fellow!” I cried aloud to 
Symes, and sprang forward into the open space. 

‘There was no reply. My heart beat violently! 
Could he have gone home, and left me there ? The 
moonbeams had sloped farther up the building, 
leaving the centre aisle in deep gloom. Creeping 
forward in vague terror, I almost stumbled over 
the body of my friend, apparently lifeless, but still 
clinging to the ro With trembling haste, I dis- 
entangled his limbs, and drew him on to the mat 
beside the verger’s bench, where I left him fora 
moment, while I rushed to fetch assistance. But 
conceive again my blank despair, when I found 
the door, which shut with a spring, locked, and 
the key—I couldn’t tell where! I had probably 
laid it down in some forgetful moment, and [ 
was locked in, with a man dying or dead under 
my charge. 

‘I shouted ; I beat ; I kicked upon the door, in 
the vain hope of being heard by some stray passen- 


ger ; but there was no house within fifty yards, and a 
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I had heard the clock strike ten some time before. 
Wild with desperation, I ran back to my inanimate 
companion. By this time I had become so used to 
the obscurity as to be able to discern that while I 
had been away he had lifted his arm on to the 
bench, although there was still no further sign of 
consciousness. Such moments, my dear fellow, 
make one religious, if nothing else does. I do not 
know whether you have ever experienced the wave 
of relief that succeeds the unexpected deliverance 
from extreme peril; but I assure you that the con- 
viction that poor Symes was not dead, brought me 
upon my knees, in thankfulness for the mercy that 
had protected us in such an awful crisis. 

‘I was overcome with weariness and weakness 
holding the hand of my unconscious friend, and I 
almost think that I was dozing, when I heard the 
sound of an opening door and friendly voices. 
I cried aloud, and we were at once surrounded 
with lights, and eager, frightened, inquiring faces, 
besieging me with questions, which for the time 
I was altogether unable to answer. Symes, still 
insensible, was carried to his lodgings on the other 
side of the green, whither I followed him, and 
waited for more than half-an-hour, until the doctor 
came and told me that he was partly conscious, but 
must not on any account be disturbed or excited 
by seeing anybody. He said he would remain 
with him through the night ; and I returned with 
anxious thoughts and an exhausted frame, but with 
a grateful heart, to my own home. 

‘It turned out that little Jemmy Oxley had 
been the means of bringing us the help that we 
had despaired of. My old housekeeper had come 
into my room here two or three times during my 
absence, and could not understand my leaving the 
light burning, if I had intended to be away so long. 
She went over to Oxley’s, and mentioned the cir- 
cumstance, on which the verger said: “ Why, my 
boy left them in the cathedral an hour ago. And 
you may depend upon it,” added he, “that they ’ve 
agone and locked. theirselves in, and that ’ere 
young fellow has been and lost the key, and they 
can’t get out!” Which turned out to be pretty 
nearly the truth—And now, let us have some 


‘Well, said I, ‘that’s an adventure, certainly, 
and not badly told either. It made me feel very 
shaky about the knees, when that poor fellow went 
down the hole. I suppose he got all right again ?’ 

*No; r man,’ said Maitland, with a sigh; 
‘that is the saddest part of the history. He was 
dreadfully knocked down for some days, and then 
apparently recovered his general health, except that 
he had lost all his buoyant spirits, looked like an 
old man, and always seemed to avoid me. He has 
since gradually sunk into a state little better than 
idiotcy, which the doctors attribute to the shock to 
a highly excitable brain, and declare to be quite 
hopeless,’ 

‘Poor young fellow, said I ‘I wonder how 
far he remembers the circumstances of that night.’ 
‘Very little, you may be sure,’ said Maitland. 

And so we ually floated away into the 
stream of friendly talk upon general subjects, 
until at a late hour we parted for the night. 

I awoke in the morning from an eerie and 
weary sleep-journey, and soon gathered what had 

the mischievous spirit presiding at my 
dreams! A bath set me to rights. And after 
breakfast, Maitland drove me briskly out of the 


old city through the frosty morning air, to the 
station. 

‘May I make use of your story ?’ said I to him, 
as’ we parted. 

‘With all my heart,’ he replied. ‘And if you 
like, I’ll send you up my memoranda. Good-bye.’ 

And this is the use I have made of it. 


JACK TAR. 


THERE is no character who has kept his place so 
long in the heart of the British public as Jack 
Tar. When he was pressed on board tenders, and 
served in three-deckers contrary to his will, the 
country loved him still, if the feeling was not 
always reciprocal; when he wore a pigtail, and 
called every landsman a ‘swab’ or a lubber, we 
still felt him to be a part of ourselves ; and now, 
when he lives in a turret-ship as much under 
water as above it, is more stoker than sailor, and 
swings no longer upon the giddy mast, he is as dear 
to us as ever, The whole nation rises in its wrath 
when it hears that his life is traded upon by heart- 
less shipowners, and shakes the strongest ministry 
that is supposed to permit such things, to its basis. 
When the author of the Episodes of an Obscure 
Life—the man that drew the water-cress girl, and 
touched all hearts by his description of the London 
poor—undertakes to tell us of Jack and his doings, 
one expects to be a good deal interested ; and if 
his performance has somewhat stopped short of 
expectation, we are still pleased with the photo- 
graph he has presented to us. Jack Afloat and 
Ashore* is a good book, and perhaps none the 
worse for not quite falling in with our precon- 
ceived notions of what it should be. It has no 
touch of Dibdin about it, and very little of the 
stage-sentiment with which the subject has been 
so long invested. Jack is shewn to be by no 
means perfect; and though careless, unhappily 
quite as careless about the interests of other 
people as his own. If he is ‘more sinned against 
than sinning, he must be a good deal sinned 
against; for he is shewn to be a sad sinner, 
He is perhaps at his best when he is telling yarns 
about himself, and our author has caught his style 
to a nicety. 

‘Rees is my name, sir. I’m a Welshman, from 
Aberdowey, Merionethshire. I didn’t go to sea 
till I was seventeen. I was never apprenticed. I 
thought a sailor’s was a fine life, you see. Shouldn’t, 
if I was a boy again, and knew what I know now. 
No, no. At first I sailed out of Bristol, mostly 
coasting-trade ; carried coal and iron and grain, 
and such, Then I went foreign. Three times 
I’ve been wrecked. .. . Once was eight hundred 
miles west of Scilly, in the Elizabeth of Exmouth ; 
she was a brig, timber-loaded ; yes, and water- 
logged. Nine or ten days we were at the pumps. 
We got every now and then a bit of bread, or 
cheese, or raw ham, and the ham burnt us up 
with thirst. We’d to take to the maintop at 


* Jack Afloat and Ashore. By Richard Rowe, author 
of Episodes of an Obscure Life. Smith and Elder. 
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last, and there we were, without eating anything. 
We’d got nine or ten pounds of bread up with us, 
but could not eat it, because we’d got no water. 
Every day we sighted sails, and they saw us, but 
would not come nigh us. There was an American 
liner had to brace up her yards to run clear of us. 
At last a brig from Odessa to Dundee took us off.’ 
Thus, it appears that some sailors, instead of 
being ‘ Hearts of Oak,’ are ‘ Hearts of Stone ;’ and 
Mr Rees’ account is unhappily corroborated by 
recent incidents. The Priest and the Levite were 
merciless enough to leave the wayfarer to perish 
on the roadside, but to refuse to hold out a hand 
to one’s fellow-creatures drowning seems a still 
baser act. The captain of a vessel thus misbehav- 
ing himself may alone be answerable for the crime, 
but how the spectacle of it must demoralise those 
who obey him! Drowning, however, is not the 
worst of perils that beset the sailor. ‘And now 
Ican tell you something. In 1871, I was aboard 
a ship that was on fire all the way from India to 
the docks—the Colombo—laden with cotton, jute, 
and linseed. That was a fire that was caused by 
water: the cargo was wet. She was an iron ship, 
and felt so hot, we were sure something was wrong, 
A gale caught her, and over she went on her beam- 
ends, ... Next day, when the weather had 
moderated, we opened the fore-hatch for ten 
minutes at a time, and dug into the cargo as far aft 
as we could. There were no flames, but the cargo 
was burning. We got as much out of the burning 
stuff as we could, and battened down to keep the 
air out; but when we got near Ascension, she 
began to cut her capers again. There was a kind 
of jury on her there, and the government folk 
clean swept her, and choked every hole, and we 
volunteered to take her home. But when she got 
into the Channel, she was at her old tricks. She 
was all of a smoke in the docks, and tons of her 
cargo were good for nothing.’ 

Next to having a clock-work machine in con- 
nection with dynamite on board, we can scarcely 
imagine a more unpleasant voyage. 

Again: ‘Whaling I’ve been, sperming and 
Greenland, and I’ve been in the slave-trade, Chinese 
slave-trade. Well, what are coolies but slaves? 
Ours mutinied twice. Put a hundred of them in 
irons. All died. One hundred and fifty died 
altogether. Got to Callao just before the bombard- 
ment. Going back, we stuck on a reef not down 
in the charts, near the Philippine Islands ; but 
there were three hundred empty water-casks, well- 
bunged, in the hold, and they floated her.’ 

If these utterances, so sprightly, if not gay, and 
treating of such enormous disasters, remind us 
not a little in their spasmodic style of the personal 
narratives of Mr Alfred Jingle in Pickwick, we 
must remember who are the speakers. They are 
old ‘salts,’ whose acquaintance our author has 
made in his numerous visits to Ratcliff Highway 
and other marine haunts, as well as in his voyages. 
There is no reason to doubt that many, at least, 
of the adventures thus related are true enough, 


and too true. Moreover, it was so contrived that 
one gentleman’s yarn was liable to be set right— 
or, at all events, contradicted—on certain points. 
For example, a very old ‘salt’ will, of course, 
praise the ancient days, 

‘Where I’ve been, and what I’ve seen? Well, 
then, you’d better wake me early some Monday 
morning, and stick by me till the clock strikes 
twelve on Saturday night, and then, maybe, I 
could begin to tell you a little bit. Yes, sir, I’m 
a Norfolk man—Great Yarmouth... I went 
to sea when I was about as high as the table. . . , 
Things were harder then, No small stores, no 
fire allowed; no oilskin clothes; we’d be wet 
for a week together. A mate’s wages were two 
pounds fifteen shillings to three pounds a month; 
and now aman before the mast can get his four. 
pounds ten shillings. But men were well made 
then; there were better sailors than there are 
now. The ships were well found ; no stinting ; 
good food, and plenty of it. You can’t well have 
weevily biscuits in the coasting-trade, the voyages 
are so short. We’d corned-beef, pudding with 
molasses, butter, cheese, vegetables, and such-like, 
And no one ever laid a hand upon me, man or 
boy.’ 

Comment, by a By-stander— Things were hard 
enough in my time. First voyage I went—it was 
from Liverpool—the mate chased me up the 
rigging, welting me, because I was sea-sick.’ 

In this way, by taking many opinions, though 
all from the fountain-head, our author has been 
able to ‘fry’ them, as the Americans say, and to 
give us what is no doubt an accurate idea of a 
sailor’s life, ‘ The sea,’ as a profession, is not one of 
rose-water ; but it is a great mistake to suppose that 
the disagreeables—and much less the dangers—are 
unavoidable. We are sorry to say that many of them 
are directly due to Jack himself. Throughout the 
volume it seems to be the praiseworthy endeavour 
of our author to hold the scales between the ship- 
owner and the sailor, and to apportion to each 
his share of blame; and in the chapter headed 
‘ How ships are lost,’ we read some sad revelations 
about ‘Jack.’ ‘Many—I think I may say most of 
the accidents at sea,’ says one who may be con- 
sidered an authority in such matters, ‘are due to 
liquor.’ In this respect it seems well known that 
a Liverpool vessel runs more risk than one sailing 
from the London Docks. The crews of both have 
been hunted out of dens of vice, and bundled on 
board drunk ; but the London ship gives her crew 
at least a chance of sleeping off their drinking, by 
bringing up at Gravesend ; whereas, the Liverpool 
ship has at once to face the stormy Irish Sea, 
dashing in upon the dangerous Welsh coast. Here 
is an instance which our author quotes as ‘ by no 
means an extreme one.’ A ship left Liverpool for 
Calcutta in tow of a tug, and in charge of lumpers. 
The crew were put on board as she passed the dock- 
gates, all more or less drunk. The master was as 
bad as his men, and the mate the only sober 
member of the ship’s company, ‘The lumpers 
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having set the sails double-reefed, cleared the 
deck, and made everything as snug as they could, 
left the ship when she had got fairly out to sea, 
and returned to Liverpool in the tug with the 
pilot. The wind veering and freshening, the mate 
turned all hands up to close-reef the topsails. They 
managed to do so; but owing to bad steering, the 
ship made a good deal more leeway than headway, 
me | drifted back towards the Mersey, Alarmed by 
the lights he saw on shore, the mate went down into 
the cabin to rouse the captain, ‘Let me alone,” was 
the response: “it’s no use ; we’ll all be done for 
in a couple of hours.” In the end, there being 
breakers ahead, the mate let go both anchors, and 
paid out both cables, and, to give the ship a chance 
of holding on, cut away the masts.’ Even then she 
would have probably gone to the bottom, had not 
a tug appeared, and towed her back to Liverpool 
a wreck ; the useless captain ‘coming on deck for 
the first time as she repassed the dock-gates, stern 
inwards.’ 

It is sometimes necessary to qualify the asser- 
tions of teetotalers, but one of the best friends 
Jack ever had, the Rev. R. Boyer of Bristol, or 
rather the Bristol Channel, declares that ‘all the 
winds that blow upon the sea, and all the rotten 
ships that have ever floated on its waters, have not 
been so destructive to the seaman as his mad love 
for drink. This is a painful statement; but it is 
even more distressing to read that ‘it is a note- 
worthy fact that a very large proportion of ships 
insured for total loss are lost.’ As the law of 
insurance stands at present, there is a temptation 
to the shipowner to lose his vessel out and out, 
because he can not only indemnify himself for 
its loss, but make a profit on the transaction: if 
owner of the cargo also, he can insure the freight 
and ten per cent. profit on that. Moreover, 
from the day his ship goes down—whatever ac- 
count may be kept against him elsewhere—he has 
to bear no more charges. Again, a fruitful cause of 
accidents at sea is ‘cracking on’—the crowding 
sail to gain an individual reputation for speed, 
or to please an owner by a quick passage. The 
fastest clipper brings the first tea to market ; the 
‘liner’ famed for short runs has her berths always 
full. Our author states, we know not on what 
authority, that if the steamers to America would 
allow but a day or two move for the passage, the 
tisk from icebergs would be almost nothing. 
Ships’ lights are often defective, whence happen 
many ‘ running-down’ cases; and the charts that 
others carry are often so antiquated that they are 
next kin to worthless. The very novelties and 
improvements in ship-building, such as double- 
bottoms, water for ballast and sea-cocks, are 
sources of danger. The vessels themselves, though 
of course they can be of greater length when built 
of iron than of wood, are often built too long. 
‘They have to drive through the billows like a 
Earners, instead of bounding over them like a 

ung. They get strained, the water rushes in, and 
down they go like tilted teaspoons. If the Atlantic 
had been set upright on her stern, her bow would 
have towered fifty feet above the cross of St Paul’s 
Cathedral.’ That the powers given in 1873 to 
the Board of Trade, to detain and survey ships, 
were imperatively necessitated, is certain from the 
following fact. During the first nine months, out 
of two hundred and eighty-six thus detained, two 
hundred and fifty-six were found to be unsea- 


worthy! Loss by fire, let us hope, can never be 
ascribed to owners. It is too often caused by the 
worst description of Jack Tar, who, breaking into 
the hold with naked lights, to plunder passengers’ 
boxes, and get at the spirit-bottles, brings on the 
most terrific catastrophe that can happen on the 
ocean, 

The chapter on ‘Rescue’ is a fine one, and 
treats of deeds that may be truly termed ‘ heroic” 
The average price of a lifeboat, it may be men- 
tioned (for the benefit of those who have large 
hearts and long purses), is eight hundred pounds, 
and the cost of its maintenance per annum, seventy 
pounds. Every time she goes out to save life, 
every man on board receives ten shillings by day, 
and twenty shillings by night; for exercise-pulls, 
the pay is four shillings. Twenty thousand lives 
have been saved by this gallant fleet. It is 
as well to mention that there is an institution 
called the Shipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ 
Society, which relieves all wrecked sailors, and 
that the tramps who go about the country in 
tattered blue jackets pretending to have met with 
such a disaster, are impostors. The history of our 
Sailors’ Homes, though very interesting, is too long 
to be here narrated ; but we may say that during 
the forty years’ existence of one of them—hard by 
the London Docks—it has accommodated more 
than a quarter of a million of boarders, of whom a 
third have constantly revisited it. More than two 
millions sterling have been deposited in its bank, 
and seven hundred thousand pounds been remitted 
by depositors to their families and friends. The 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylum also does an immen- 
sity of good in an excellent fashion, Further 
east is the Strangers’ Home, mostly occupied 
by sailors, which in addition to its other advan- 
tages, offers the most complete study for the eth- 
nologist and the artist to be found on the earth’s 
surface. Even when clad in European §gar- 
ments, ‘the Aryan, Mongolian, Malay, Papuan, 
and oreo: fl types are unmistakable in their 
aspects under that roof, which has for its appropri- 
ate motto, ‘ Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.’ 

The Seamen’s Hospital at Greenwich, the 
Belvedere—a small but admirable institution 
—and the various Tuiningeniee for boys, are 
all described in the present volume in interest- 
ing detail ; but it is, as might be expected, in his 
picturesque descriptions of Jack’s life at sea and 
on shore, at his brightest and gayest, that our 
author most excels. The chapters entitled ‘ Home- 
ward Bound’ and ‘ Ratcliff Highway’ are well 
worth any reader's attention. In the former, there 
is an unconsciously pathetic account of a marine 
auction, that reminds one of the Episodes, and 
may rank on the same level with them. The 
boatswain has been knocked over by a block, and 
swept overboard by a shipped sea, so, when the 
calm weather comes, ‘his swabbed, battered, rope- 
handled box and its contents are sold for the bene- 
fit of his widow. Two of the cabin passengers 
— themselves auctioneer and auctioneer’s 
clerk, and make more indifferent jokes than good, 
as they puff article after article produced—things 
that have suffered asea-change into nothing rich, but 
something occasionally very strange. There is no 
weeping over the jolly, plucky boatswain’s effects; 
but in spite.of the poor jokes cracked over them— 
a very little wit goes along way at sea—and recog- 
nised with far richer laughter, the men respect 
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the memory of their dead comrade, and intermedi- 
ate and chief-cabin passengers vie in running up 
the items to fancy prices. The battered silver 
whistle fetches more than a brand-new one costs 
on shore, and is presented, with a most high- 
flown address, to the grinning boatswain’s mate.’ 
If sailors were as sentimental as some of those who 
extol them for virtues they do not ess, Jack 
Tar would have a hard life of it indeed. Our 
auther presents us with no rose-coloured picture 
of him ; but he has written a breezy book, which 
blows away some foolish fancies, and leaves the 
sober truth for our consideration. 


TRUFFLE-GATHERING. 


Tar curious fungus the truffle—which unlike 
other fungi grows under ground—has been known, 
and has been in demand, from early times; yet 
there are many points connected with its nature 
and development which are still wrapped in much 
obscurity, and are a puzzle to the botanist. Among 
early speculations about the truffle we find the 
most varied notions, some of them of a very wild 
nature. It is now, however, sufficiently disproved, 
and the true fungus character of this delicious 
esculent has been established. 

The life process of truffles, as already hinted, 
has not been fully traced ; but it seems likely that 
it contains two terms—the formation, first, of a 
mycelium from a spore; and then, the formation 
of the body of the odorous truffle from a grain 
produced and nourished on this mycelium, The 
close connection between truffles and the roots of 
trees, especially oaks, has long been observed ; and 
coming to actual practice in their artificial cultiva- 
tion, we find that the best way to obtain them 
is to sow acorns, ‘The real originator of the 
practice (dating from about 1810) seems to have 
been a simple truffle-gatherer, Joseph Talon, in 
the commune of Roussillon-les-Apt, in France, who 
was in the habit of putting acorns in the holes 
from which he extracted truffles. This happy 
thought was ‘the making of him,’ as we say ; and 
he used afterwards to shew, with evident satisfac- 
tion, the little field where his first oaks had yielded 
him a recompense. His direct descendants are rich 
through the truffle ; they send, on an average, in 
the season, about fifteen to twenty kilogrammes 
every week to the market of Apt ; and numerous 
hectares of the stony land in the neighbourhood of 
Croagne are employed as truffle-ground, This arti- 
ficial cultivation has rapidly extended in France, 
and has proved an important means of utilising 
sterile land, where even thyme will not grow. A 
good crop of truffles is secured some eight or ten 
years after sowing the oaks, and this will increase 
for a considerable time, year after year, until 
the tree growth becomes too dense, causing in- 
sufficient aération and too deep shade; but this 
can be remedied to some extent by thinning the 
trees; and even when the yield of truffles has 
declined and ceased, the district derives benefit 
in the form of an improved climate and a 


supply of wood. It appears that the production in 


the French departments of the south-east, espe- 
cially the valleys of the Rhone and the Var, is 
greatly superior to that of the western depart- 
ments; in the central departments, there is but 
little truffle cultivation. 

We have now to say a little about the gathering 
of truffles in France, the information being chiefly 
derived from a recent paper by M. Planchon. It 
would seem that the black truffle, or melanospore, 
with which we have chiefly to do, was almost wholly 
unknown to the ancients, as also the method of 
searching for truffles in compact ground ; they were 
mostly contented with the terfez, or false truffle 
of Mauritania, which is easily obtained from sandy 
ground ; or thesummer truffle, which often appears 
on the surface. The employment of the pig in 
searching for truffles probably originated in Italy 
in the fifteenth century ; and his services are now 
highly valued in this connection. But it is a kind 
of pig quite different from the obese animal which 
is the pride of breeders, Meagre and brisk, he 
trots along before his master. On reaching the 
place of search, he smells over the ground, and 
at length stops at the point where a truffle has 
attracted him by its aroma, A curious scene then 
ensues, The pig begins vigorously to dig his snout 
into the ground, throwing up the earth and stones, 
sometimes kneeling on his short fore-legs, so as to 
obtain a better purchase. When he has reached 
the truffle, however, the gatherer steps in, and 
with an iron prong disengages it from the soil. 
He generally manages to save it from the hungry 
jaws of his agile auxiliary ; but sometimes the pig 
will seize it and run off, the gatherer pursuing. 
After much Lares | and resistance, however, the 
animal is intimidated into giving up his prey, and 
the grotesque struggle ends. The gatherer is care- 
ful not to beat the pig, in case the latter might 
refuse his future services, or become too distrustful. 
The dog is also employed as an assistant in truffle- 

athering, the barbont or barbet dogs of the 
Milanese and Piedmont being regarded as the best. 
Their use in this way also originated in Italy. At 
one time, in the German courts, ‘truffle-hunting’ 
with dogs was quite a fashion. But where the 
truffle is largely cultivated as a lucrative product, 
the pig is generally preferred, on various accounts. 
He has greater force of snout, and can dig up hard 
ground better, doing three-fourths of the work of 
excavation. The dog is sooner fatigued, is less 
steady at his work, and often wounds his paws in 
scraping out the stony or compact ground ; besides, 
he leaves his master more to do. Still, the dog 
is found a valuable aid by the poachers of truffles. 
These men, living by fraud, and obliged to extend 

retty widely the field of their operations, train the 
. just to mark with their paws the place where 
truffles are to be found. The men profit by the 
hasty index, and afterwards dig out the hidden 
treasures. Sometimes the bond-fide truffle-gatherers 
employ the dog along with the pig, and the pro- 
cess is then somewhat amusing ; the Pig first dis- 
covers the truffle, and does the work of digging ; 
then, when the object is reached, the dog interposes, 
and carries it off in his mouth, faithfully depositing 
it in the hand of his master, who gives him in 
exchange a piece of bread. 

Besides the barbets, several other races of dogs 
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have been trained for truffle-hunting, especially 
spaniels, wolf-dogs, and shepherd-dogs. ‘The com- 
mon process of training is to put a truffle in a shoe 
or a small box pierced with holes (the truffle being 
sometimes alone, sometimes a piece of lard being 
added), burying this arrangement in the ground, 
setting the dog to find it out, then giving him some 
dainty morsel in reward. In other cases, the dog 
is educated by giving him bread impregnated with 
oil in which a truffle has been boiled. The training 
forms quite a — profession. In Haute-Marne, 
where the search for truffles is less lucrative than 
ene a truffle-dog will sell for a hundred 


cs, 

Strongly impregnated by a peculiar odour, this 
fungus is thes detected by the olfactory powers of 
the dog and pig ; and it is remarkable that even the 
sense of smell in man has sometimes served the 
same use. A poor weakly boy in the neighbour- 
hood of Wiirzburg, it is said, was able to detect 
by smell, though at some distance off, the where- 
abouts of truffles better than trained dogs, and he 
came to make his living by it. The fact, how- 
ever, is very exceptional. The professional truffle- 
gatherers sometimes smell handfuls of earth which 
they dig up from the truffle-ground, and are able to 
recognise the characteristic perfume of the fungus ; 
but before reaching this supplementary proof, they 
have got to know the probable presence of truftles 
by exterior signs. The other means by which the 
presence of truffles is detected, are termed @ la 
marque, & la sonde, and &@ la mouche. In the first, 
the marque, or slit or cleft, is a natural effect 
in the ground, produced by rapid growth of the 
truffle. The appearance is but rare, and only 
where the truffle is near the surface. The sonde 
is a thin probing-rod, which is thrust cautiously 
into the ground where a truffle may be supposed 
to be: the rod meets an obstacle; the man digs, 
and may find, perhaps a truffle, perhaps a stone. 
The mouches or flies which frequent the neigh- 
bourhood of truffles often prove a sure guide to 
the truftle-gatherer. 

Among the features of truffle-ground is one which 
has been long known, but the value of which is im- 
paired by its not being very constant. This is the 
yellowing, and general ill condition, or even dis- 
appearance, of herbaceous plants and small shrubs 
from the ground occupied by truffles. Some authors 
have said that the strong and peculiar odour of 
the truffle is the cause of this; but it is more 
probably due, in some measure at least, to the fact 
that a large proportion of nitrogen is consumed by 
the fungus in its rapid growth; this is at the 
expense of the fertility of the ground, and neigh- 
bouring plants consequently suffer injury. 


REAPPEARANCE OF A FLOWER AT THE END OF 
TWENTY CENTURIES. 


The effect of light, r ed as the revival of life 
in the vegetable world, has just been illustrated by 
the observations near Athens of Professor Hendreich, 
under very curious circumstances. The mines at 
Laurium, concerning which of late years there have 
been such active diplomatic procedures, consist 
for the most of the scorie produced by the 
workings of the ancient Greeks. These still con- 
tain a great deal of silver, which can be extracted 
by the superior appliances of modern times. 
Beneath these scoria have lain in a dormant state 


for at least one thousand five hundred years the 
seeds of a kind of poppy of the genus Glaucium, 
But since the scoriz have been removed to the 
furnaces, this plant has sprung up with its pretty 
yellow petals over the whole space which they 
covered. Unknown in modern times, it was de- 
scribed by Pliny and Dioscorides, and had dis- 
appeared from the face of the globe for fifteen 
or twenty centuries.— Union Médicale, July 6, 1875, 


HOME 


The following beautiful lines were written by James 
Montgomery, the well-known Ayrshire poet. The poet, 
whose smaller pieces are considered nearly equal to those 
of Moore, was born at Irvine, in 1771. 

Tuer is a land, of every land the pride, 
Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside ; 
Where brighter suns dispense serener light, 
And milder moons emparadise the night ; 

A land of beauty, virtue, valour, truth, 
Time-tutored age, and love-exalted youth. 


The wandering mariner, whose eye explores 
The wealthiest isles, the most enchanting shores, 
Views not a realm so bountiful and fair, 
Nor breathes the spirit of a purer air ; 
In every clime the magnet of his soul, 
Touched by remembrance, trembles to that pole ; 
For in this land of heaven’s peculiar grace, 
The heritage of nature’s noblest race, : 
There is a spot of earth supremely blest, 
A dearer, sweeter spot than all the rest, 
Where man, creation’s tyrant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantry and pride, 
' While in his softened looks benignly blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 


Here woman reigns ; the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow way of life ! 
In the clear heaven of her delightful eye, 

An angel-guard of loves and graces lie ; 

Around her knees domestic duties meet, 

And fireside pleasures gambol at her feet. 


Where shall that land, that spot of earth be found? 
Art thou a man ‘—a patriot ?—look around ; 

Oh, thou shalt find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 
That land thy country, and that spot thy home ! 
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